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FOREWORD 


A theme exhibition is always a greater challenge, to public and 
museum staff alike, than a simple grouping of works of the same 
period or by the same artist: it provides an excellent opportunity to 
convey ideas and artistic principles, and is therefore one of the most 
effective didactic tools at our disposal. As such it justifies better than 
any other kind of exhibition the generosity of the lenders and the 
considerable drain temporary exhibitions always impose on the 
resources of a museum. It is obvious, however, that theme exhibitions 
require more intricate planning, and their success is easily imperiled 
by the fact that it is sometimes impossible to secure the loan of precisely 
the pictures required to demonstrate specific points. 

It was our good fortune to have remarkable examples of late 
romantic French pictures in the collection bequeathed to this Gallery 
by the late Senator from Montana, William A. Clark. They constitute 
the core of the exhibition. Some ninety other works were lent for the 
occasion by private collectors, museums and dealers in works of art, 
often at great inconvenience to themselves. We are greatly indebted 
to them. 

The search for suitable works was greatly facilitated through the 
assistance of a number of authorities, and we would like to express 
our especial thanks to: James D. Breckenridge, Assistant Curator, 
Baltimore Museum of Art; A. Hyatt Mayor, Curator of Prints, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; Agnes Mongan, Assistant Director, 
Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University; John Rewald, of New York, 
who graciously also placed at our disposal the manuscript of his forth¬ 
coming Post-Impressionism: Van Gogh To Gauguin; Germain Seligman, of 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc.; Abris Silberman, of The E. and 
A. Silberman Galleries, Inc.; Margaret Sharkey, of the Carstairs 
Gallery; Alan R. Solomon, Director of the Whyte Art Museum, 
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Cornell University; and Daniel Wildenstein of Wildenstein & Co., 
Inc. I should also like to express our gratitude to Robin Tenny and 
Nathan A. Haverstock who assisted us with the research. 

The members of the staff who did most work on the exhibition are 
Henri Dorra, Assistant Director, who planned it and supervised its 
execution; Mary Sayre Haverstock, Secretary to the Assistant Director, 
who did much research and helped prepare the manuscript; and Gud- 
mund Vigtel, Administrative Assistant, who worked on the installation. 

Hermann Warner Williams, jr. 

Director 
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LENDERS TO THE EXHIBITION 


The Art Institute of Chicago 
Carnegie Institute 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 

A. Conger Goodyear 

Governor and Mrs. Averell Harriman 

Mr. and Mrs. John Koch 

M. Knoedler & Co., Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt 
Los Angeles County Museum 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
The National Gallery of Art 
The Phillips Collection 
The Reader's Digest 
John Rewald 
William Rubin 
Sam Salz 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc. 

Smith College Museum of Art 
Wadsworth Atheneum 
Daniel Wildenstein 
Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 


note: Two of the paintings , which, for various reasons , could not be lent , are represented in the 
exhibition by photographs. 
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CATALOGUE 

Paintings, Water Colors and Pastels 

Eugene Delacroix (1798-1863) 

1. APOLLO CONQUERING THE SERPENT PYTHON (ca. 1850), oil, 

21 3 / 4 " X 18" (Fig. 2) 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

2. HORSES COMING OUT OF THE SEA (1860), oil, 19 3 / 4 " X 24" 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D.C. 

3. TIGER AND SERPENT (1862), oil, 13" X I 6 V 4 " (Fig. 3) 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

Camille Corot (1796-1875) 

4. BACCHANTE WITH TAMBOURINE, oil, 22 3 / 4 " X 40" (Fig. 5) 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

Honore Daumier (1808—1879) 

5. the chimney-sweep (1840), water color, 7" X 8" 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt, New York 

6 . THE HORSEMEN, oil, 23 3 / 4 " X 33 V 2 " 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

Antoine Louis Barye (1796—1875) 

7. tiger, water color, 6 L / A " X 93 / 4 " (Fig. 4) 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

8. TIGER AND serpent (1860), water color, 6V4" X 9V2" 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt, New York 

Adolphe Monticelli (1824—1886) 

9. as you like it (1872), oil, 17" x 29" 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D. C. 

10. CONFIDENCES, oil, 10 1 / 2 " X 8 1 //' 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

11. DON QUIXOTE AT THE WEDDING OF GAMACHO, oil, 34" X 54 1 / 2 " 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

12. A DREAM OF WOODS AND SUNLIGHT, oil, 15 3 / 4 " X 23 3 / 4 " 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

13. FEAST OF THE NYMPHS, oil, 10 3 / 4 " X 20" 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 
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14. THE HALT (1866), oil, 18" X 39" 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D. C. 

Gustave Moreau (1826—1898) 

15. crepuscule, water color and gouache, 14" X 

John Rewald, New York 

16. europa and the bull, water color, 6 " X 5" 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, the Ella Gallup Sumner 
and Mary Catlin Sumner Collection 

17. galatea, water color, 13" X 8 " 

M. Knoedler & Co., Inc., New York 

18. galatea, water color, 8 V 4 ” X 11" (Fig. 17) 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

19. ORPHEUS AND THE MAIDEN OF THRACE (1866), oil, 39 1 / 2 " X 25 1 / 2 " 

(Fig-7) 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

20. ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON, oil, 55" X 38" (Fig. 6 ) 

Daniel Wildenstein, New York 

Pierre Puvis de Chavannes (1824—1898) 

21. ARIADNE, Oil, 10" X 15V2" 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, gift of Mrs. 
J. Watson Webb, the H. O. Havemeyer Collection 

22. THE BATHERS, oil, 22" X 14" 

M. Knoedler & Co., Inc., New York 

23. euterpe, oil, 16 1 / 2 " X 8 Vs" 

M. Knoedler & Co., Inc., New York 

24. a vision of antiquity (1887?), oil, 41 x / 2 " X 52" (Fig. 11) 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

Odilon Redon (1840—1916) 

25. APOLLO, oil, 26" x 32" (Fig. 9) 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

26. Christ, oil, 24" X l8*/ 8 " (Fig. 10) 

Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York 

27. THE DEATH OF ORPHEUS, oil, 1 1 V 2 " X 29 3 / 4 " (Fig. 8 ) 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 

28. FANTASY OF PEGASUS, oil, 94 1 / 2 " X 317 2 " (Fig. 1) 

The Reader's Digest , Pleasantville, New York 
(Formerly owned by the E. and A. Silberman Galleries, 
New York, through whose good offices it was borrowed) 
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29. mystery, oil, 29" x 2172 ” (Fig. 15) 

The Phillips Collection, Washington, D. C. 

30. mysterious head, water color, 774 " X 6 3 /g" 

John Rewald, New York 

31. oyster (ca. 1900), water color 9" X 57 2 " 

Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton 

32. saint GEORGE (1900-16), pastel, 217 4 " X 15" 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

33. saint SEBASTIAN (1900-16), pastel, 267 4 " x 2174 " 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

Edgar Degas (1834-1917) 

34. two women, pastel, 117 2 " X 177 2 " 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

35. “cafe chantant”, pastel, 9 1 / 2 " X 17 72 " 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art, W. A. Clark Collection 

Camille Pissarro (1831-1903) 

36. sleeping mother (1890), water color, 117 4 " x 8 5 / 8 " 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt, New York 

Paul Cezanne (1839-1906) 

37. the murder (1867-1870), oil, 25 3 / 4 " X 317 2 " 

Wildenstein & Co., Inc., New York 

Vincent van Gogh (1853-1890) 

38. bouquet (1889), oil, 257 4 " X 21" 

Governor and Mrs. Averell Harriman, Arden, New York 
Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) 

39. UNDER THE PANDANUS (1891), oil 28 3 / 4 " X 36" 

The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 

Pierre Bonnard (1867-1947) 

40. WOMAN WITH rabbit (1891), oil, 37 3 / 4 " X 16 7 / 8 " (Fig. 16) 

William Rubin, New York 

(Formerly owned by the E. and A. Silberman Galleries, 
New York, through whose good offices it was borrowed) 

Edouard Vuillard (1867-1940) 

41. self-portrait (1892), oil, 18" X 22" 

Sam Salz, New York 

42. mystery (1895), oil, 147 8 " X 157s" (Fig. 14) 

Mr. and Mrs. John Koch, New York 
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(Formerly owned by the Carstairs Gallery, New York, 
through whose good offices it was borrowed) 

Georges Rouault (b. 1871) 

43. THE ORDEAL OF SAMSON (1893), oil, 57 3 / 4 " X 44 7 / 8 " (Fig- 18) 

Los Angeles County Museum, Mr. and Mrs. George Gard 
de Sylva Collection 

Henri Matisse (1869—1954) 

44. music (ca. 1908), oil, 28 3 / 4 " X 23 5 / 8 " 

A. Conger Goodyear, New York 


Drawings and Prints 

Charles Meryon (1821-1868) 

45. SPAN OF THE BRIDGE OF NOTRE DAME, etching, 7 3 / 16 " X lO 1 /^' 

46. GALLERY OF NOTRE DAME (1853), etching, 10 3 / 4 " X 6 3 / 8 " 

47. la morgue (1854), etching, 8 X 7 1 / 2 " 

48. rue pirouette aux halles, drawing, 6" X 3 Vs" 

49. RUE pirouette aux halles, etching, 5 X 3 7 / 8 " 

50. le stryge, etching, 6 Vs” x 4 9 /i 6 // 

51. LA TOUR DE l’horloge, etching, 9 3 / 16 " X 7 1 /g ,/ 

52. SMALL TOWER, RUE DE LA TIXERANDERIE, drawing, 10Vs" X 4 Vs” 

53. SMALL TOWER, RUE DE LA TIXERANDERIE, etching, 9 n /i 6 " X 5 Vs" 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 

54. malingre cryptogame (1860), etching, 2 3 / 4 " X 2 3 / 8 " 

National Gallery of Art, Rosenwald Collection 

Rodolphe Bresdin (1822-1885) 

55. THE COMEDY of death (1854), lithograph, 10" X 6 Vs" 

Smith College Museum of Art, Northampton 

56. antique battle, dry point 

57. THE ENCHANTED CASTLE, lithograph 

58. my dream (1853), etching 

59. REST ON THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT (1855), lithograph 

60. study of branches, etching 

61. two trees (1850?), etching 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 

Pierre Puvis de Chavannes (1824-1898) 

62. sleep (1864), pen and brown ink on tracing paper, 9 13 / 16 " X 13 n /i 6 " 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Rogers Fund 
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Odilon Redon (1840-1916) 

63. allegorical figure, (before 1870), pencil on white paper, 

9 3 / 4 "X 11" 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, gift of Philip Hofer 

64. apparition (1870-75), pencil, 7 5 / 8 " X 77 2 " 

John Rewald, New York 

65. centaur WITH violoncello (1900-16), black crayon on buff paper, 

187 4 " X 147 2 " 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

66. evocation, charcoal, 20 1 / 2 " X 15" 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc., New York 

67. EYES IN THE forest (ca. 1885), charcoal, 13" X 10 3 / 4 " 

John Rewald, New York 

68. incense burner (1885-90), charcoal, 13 3 / 8 " X 12 V 4 " (Fig. 22) 

John Rewald, New York 

69. the raising of lazarus, charcoal heightened with white on gray 

paper, lO 1 //' X 14 3 / 4 " 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, Meta and Paul 
J. Sachs Collection 

70. a edgar poe I (1882), lithograph (Fig. 21) 

71. a gustave flaubert III (1889), lithograph 

72. l’aile (1893), lithograph 

73. battaille (1865), lithograph 

74. dans le reve (1879), Fronitspiece, lithograph 

75. DANS LE REVE I (1879), lithograph 

76. DANS LE REVE V (1879), lithograph 

77. dans le reve VIII (1879), lithograph 

78. lesorigines II (1883), lithograph 

79. les origines III (1883), lithograph 

80. les origines VIII (1883), lithograph 

81. songes VI (1891), lithograph 

The Art Institute of Chicago 

Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) 

82. Letter with sketch for the day of the gods (1896), 10" X J 1 /^' 
(Fig. 13) 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt, New York 

Pablo Picasso (b. 1881) 

83. girl having her hair combed, (ca. 1905), crayon on buff paper, 
24V 8 " X 19V a ". (Fig. 20) 

Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University 
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“I say that one must be a Seer one 
must become a Seer.” Rimbaud 



1. Redon: Fantasy of Pegasus, 
Collection: The Reader’s Digest, 
Pleasantville , New York 


SYMBOLIST AND OTHER 
VISIONARIES 

by Henri Dorra 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the dominant characteristic of the 
nineteenth century was man’s struggle 
against the encroachments of a growing 
industrial civilization. As the cities be¬ 
came larger and blacker, man took 
with ever greater enthusiasm to out¬ 
door life. As the requirements of the 
machine age demanded more special¬ 
ized skills and imposed an increasingly 
uniform pattern of living, giant person¬ 
alities clamored for the rights of the 
individual and advocated free expres¬ 
sion in every branch of human activity. 
As a vigorous mercantilism was spread¬ 
ing its rule over society, artists and 
writers were striving towards an in¬ 
creased spirituality, a greater reliance 
on the life of the mind, and at times 
on fantasy and dreams. 

This struggle was fully reflected in 
the development of the arts in nine¬ 
teenth-century France. Towards the 
middle of the century, Ingres and 
Delacroix, both at the height of their 
careers, the leaders respectively of the 
so-called classical and the romantic 
schools, were the chief exponents of in¬ 
dividualism in art. Their concern with 
individual means of expression and, in 
the case of Delacroix, the rendering of 
powerful emotions, paved the way for a 
subjective art, for an art, that is, that 
concerns itself with the nature inside 
man rather than that outside him. 


note: Abbreviations of the works quoted in the text are explained in the bibliography. 
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“This is the work he did 
at the very height of his 
talent and strength . . . 
What is its chief expres¬ 
sive message, its principal 
feature? It is the joy of 
broad daylight as opposed 
to the sadness of light and 
shadow, something of the 
joy of feeling better after 
overcoming anxiety.’* 

Redon 


It was at about that time that realism made its appearance. The 
realists were great advocates of outdoor painting and of a closer con¬ 
tact with nature, but they were fully aware that a work of art had 
to be “a corner of nature seen through a temperament,” as Zola was 
to express it. 

Impressionism, which was to reach its height between approximately 
1869 and 1886, was an offshoot of this latter trend. The members of 
this group, who were to produce some of the greater masterpieces of 
the period, believed they had discovered a scientific method of de¬ 
picting the world around them which was based in part on some of 
Delacroix 5 purely technical innovations. They endeavored to give 
the least possible latitude to individual emotion, but they were willing 
to admit that the personality of the artist could not be held back, and 
they were fully conscious of the great poetic qualities of their work. 

The achievements of the impressionists were such, and their in¬ 
fluence on more recent trends so considerable, that one may be 
tempted to forget that there existed at the same time another group 
of artists who were much more concerned with the life of dreams and 


2. Delacroix: First 

Sketch for Apollo Con¬ 
quering the Serpent 
Python, Palais Bourbon, 
(ca. 1850) 

Jacques Seligmann & Co., 
Inc. 

' : “ 
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3. Delacroix: Tiger and Serpent 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


W. A. Clark Collection 


“Have you ever noticed how much 
(Delacroix) had the temperament of a 
wild animal? . . . The drawing of Dela¬ 
croix always reminds me of a tiger. 


Gauguin 


fancies than with the depiction of nature, and whose influence on 
future generations was also considerable. 

The principal figures in this group are Gustave Moreau, Pierre 
Puvis de Chavannes, and Odilon Redon. Their art represents an open 
and conscious protest against naturalism: a very personal inter¬ 
pretation of myths; a dominant concern with monographic invent¬ 
iveness; an endeavor to suggest, by means of symbols, specific states 
of the mind; and a definite interest in the life of the sub-conscious. 

They could appropriately be called visionaries and dreamers. 

Their aims were perhaps best expressed by the poet, Gustave Kahn, 
who wrote in 1886: “We wish to be able to place the development of R: p.- 
the symbol in any period whatsoever, and even in outright dreams 
( the dream being undistinguishable from life). We want to substitute the 
struggle of sensations and ideas for the struggle of individualities, and 
for the center of action, instead of the well exploited decor of squares 
and streets, we want the totality or part of a brain. The essential aim 
of our art is to objectify the subjective (the externalization of the 
Idea) instead of subjectifying the objective (nature seen through the 
eyes of a temperament). 55 


4. Barye: Tiger, watercolor 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


W. A. Clark Collection 
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B. p. 75 

B. p. 149 


1 he artists of this group have been called symbolists, although the 
name is perhaps more applicable to a circle of poets with whom they 
had definite ties, among them Verlaine and Mallarme. As in the case 
of the poets, their art had its roots in the romantic tradition, indeed, 
many of their theories stem from Delacroix. 

Baudelaire, one of his most penetrating and admiring critics, has 
pointed out the aspects of Delacroix’ art that were to be most signi¬ 
ficant in the development of visionary trends. Of his subjectivism, 
Baudelaire writes: “Delacroix starts off from this principle: that a 
painting must, before all else, represent the intimate thought of the 
artist, which dominates the model like the creator dominates creation.” 
Baudelaire even writes that the principal trait of Delacroix’ tempera¬ 
ment, “a singular and obstinate melancholy, permeates all his works, 
and comes out in his choice of subjects, expression, gestures, style 
and color.” Of his symbolism he writes: “It seems that his color 


Delacroix 

(1798-1863) 


B. p. 68 


D. Corot: Bacchante with Tambourine, 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art 

W. A. Clark Collection 


“The beautiful is always bizarre” 
Baudelaire 


' • 













6 . Moreau: 
Saint George 
and the Dra¬ 
gon 

Collection: 
Daniel 
Wildenstein , 
New York. 



“Delacroix shows a greater abandon, a 
greater abundance . . . but I see in 
Moreau a greater excellence in studied 
refinement, an exquisite and delicate 
penetration of his own painter’s con¬ 
science.” 

Redon 
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B. p. 150 


Corot 

(1796-1875) 


Daumier 

(1808-1879) 

Barye 

(1796-1875) 


Monticelli 

(1824-1886) 



7. Moreau: Orpheus and the 
Maiden of Thrace, 1866 

Jacques Seligmann & Co ., Inc. 


“We believed the poet was dead, 
we went on a pilgrimage to the 
Luxembourg Museum as one goes 
simply before a tomb ... We go 
simply as would a woman carrying 
the inert head of Orpheus, towards 
Woman Carrying the Head of Orpheus 
and we see in this head of Orpheus 
something that looks at us through 
colored thoughts, those beautiful 
blind man’s eyes.” 

Proust 


.thinks . . . independently of the objects it covers 55 and of the 

visionary aspects of his art: “like nature perceived through over¬ 
sensitive nerves, it reveals the supra-natural. 55 

These visionary elements can be found in other artists of the late 
romantic period. Corot, for instance, who under the guise of poetic 
license flaunts distortions that defy all laws of perspective, created a 
very personal dream world. Note for instance the startling dispro¬ 
portion between figure and landscape in his Bacchante with Tambourine 
in the Clark Collection. Daumier, in his search for striking psycho¬ 
logical truth, has so simplified his compositions that they sometimes 
have a surrealistic bareness. The sculptor Barye endowed his animal 
scenes with powerful emotional overtones, and often, particularly in 
his watercolors, conveys an other-wordly mood. 

Monticelli deserves particular notice, since he not only made a 
specialty of dream-like subjects — vaporous renderings of old and 
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recent myths; completely imaginary scenes; remote, sometimes shad¬ 
owy, but always psychologically true portraits—but he developed a 
highly original technique to paint them. He laid blobs of colorful 
paint along the general direction of the main forms of his composition, 
and achieved a dream-like quality by not stressing the outlines, while 
conveying his emotional intent by the subtle harmonies of the un¬ 
blended colors. Van Gogh said of him: “one hardly realizes the 
strength of Monticelli’s color. . . using contrasts to obtain power while 
still remaining harmonious.” Elsewhere van Gogh referred specifically 
to Monticelli’s “suggestive coloring.” 

Meryon and Bresdin, two artists who confined themselves almost 
exclusively to the graphic arts, should be included in the group of 
early visionaries. 

The first used a conventional etcher’s technique and depicted mostly 
city scenes. However straightforward in appearance, these have a 
disquieting, haunting quality which reveals his prevailing mood: the 
desperate melancholy that drove him into a mental asylum in 1858. 

8 . Redon: The Death of Orpheus 
Fogg Art Museum , Harvard University 


v. G. pp. 78, 79 


v. G. p. 189 

Meryon 

( 1821 - 1868 ) 


“Nature has mysterious infinities, a power of imagination 
... it manifests itself in varying always its products . . . 
Odilon Redon is one of the few it has elected for the con¬ 
tinuation of this process of creation ... his dreams become 
real through the probability he gives them.” 

Gauguin 
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9. Redon: Apollo, c. 1900 
The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 


44 Indeed, if one could reach 
one’s dream one would 
dream no longer; that would 
be a pity, and this is why 
man invented that fictitious 
dream: art.” 

Redon 



Bresdin 

(1822-1885) 


Moreau 

(1826-1889) 


H. p. 135 


Bresdin’s art was equally subjective. He had a superb mastery over 
his medium, and a vivid if disheveled imagination. A restless, anxious 
creature, he had a predilection for depicting tiny human beings lost 
in the inextricable maze of an overwhelming and hostile landscape. 

Moreau was an outright visionary. A pupil of an ardent admirer 
of Delacroix, Chasseriau, he was reared in the romantic tradition, and 
owes it his taste for brilliant colors, an intense love of the exotic, and 
the courage to devote most of his output to the expression of a limited 
range of very personal moods. 

He was a “peintre d’histoire” and specialized in the depiction of 
well-known myths, often with considerable inventiveness, but all his 
work reveals with remarkable constancy a dominant mood: an 
exacerbated sensuality that frequently expresses itself in the juxta¬ 
position of soft white bodies with an extraordinary profusion of 
luxuriant, jewel-like details. 

This is an artificial, somewhat morbid mood, and as such it appealed 
greatly to the critic Huysmans, a champion of decadence in the 
1880 5 s, who wrote that Moreau was “a mystic shut up in the heart 
of Paris, in a cell which is out of the reach of the noise of contemporary 
life, even though it beats furiously against the doors of his cloister. 
Plunged in ecstasy, he sees the radiance of the magical visions, the 
sanguinary apotheoses of times past.” 
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10 . Redon: Christ 
Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 



“I want to talk of a barbarity that would be inevitable, synthetic, childlike . . . and 
that grows from the need to see things along their major lines, and to consider 
above all their total effect.” Baudelaire 


Moreau was a superb craftsman. Moreover, his detachment from 
every day life, the literary quality of his work, and the exotic fantasy 
of his imagination, won him the admiration of many of the members 
of the symbolist group. 

Puvis had a place in the symbolist movement for much the same 
reasons as Moreau. In the words of the poet and critic Aurier, he “had 
striven to understand the mysterious significance of lines, of lights and 
of shadows, so as to use these elements, which might be called alpha¬ 
betical, to write the beautiful poems of their dreams and their ideas. 55 

He too was an admirer of Delacroix, and had even been his pupil 
for a fortnight. But unlike that of the romantics, his style had coolness 


Puvis de 
Chavannes 

(1824-1898) 

R.: P.-I. 
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11 . Puvis DE 
Chavannes: 

A Vision of Antiquity 
(1886?) 

Carnegie Institute 



“Indeed, I am overwhelmed by Puvis’ talent and by the experience 
I do not have. . .” 

Gauguin 



12. Gauguin: The 

Day of the Gods 
(1894) 

Art Institute of Chicago , 
Birch-BartlettCollection 
(not in the exhibition) 


“Animal figures as 
rigid as statues, with 
something indescrib¬ 
ably solemn and reli¬ 
gious in the rhythm 
of their pose, in their 
strange immobility. 
In eyes that dream, 
the troubled surface 
of an unfathomable 
enigma.” 

Gauguin 
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13. Gauguin: Letter with Drawing of The Day of the Gods (1896) 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. Alex M. Lewyt, New York 



j /• OpiCo 
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<J 9 c ^otv^ ^Couloj e*t- 


Cc. ~t*t-CPooLMJ^CAA^> ; Te.U(_^ O 
jl'Us^ Cc(j l * CcuMt , 

c^S> * UshJ Qau)l *- t+Lo'deytHo. J/-c^vu 

Vet'll t <fuA. YocJ €A.<. H' He Lj Cou^caa'l, •/«. yfii 

0<A - H 9e / cM»i* c±cA~ /oce./oot'ij fei 

Tu.CCLj '1'H cj OL^i^Ct^iJLcN^ • 
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“Here, near my cabin, in complete silence, amid the intoxicating 
perfumes of nature, I dream of violent harmonies. A delight enhanced 
by I know not what sacred horror I divine in the infinite. An aroma 
of the long vanished joy that I breathe in the present.” Gauguin 
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R.: P.-I. 


Redon 

(1840-1116) 


Red.: L,p. 38 


R.: P.-I. 


and restraint. His chief specialty was the painting of huge mural 
decorations, and his many large frescoes usually have an allegorical 
theme. The visionary aspects of his work reside in the fact that he 
succeeds in giving his compositions a sub-conscious appeal, an obsessive 
quality, which is often more penetrating than the immediate meaning 
of the allegory. He does this by purely formal means: colors, rhythms, 
and above all a certain primitive rigidity of the figures which isolates 
them in a strange immaterial world. 

Puvis was quite aware of this juxtaposition of the sub-conscious and 
the conscious in his work, and even elaborated on it himself: “For all 
clear thoughts there exists a plastic equivalent. But the ideas often 
come to us entangled and blurred ... A work of art emanates from a 
kind of confused emotion in which it is contained, as an animal is 
contained in its egg.” 

Redon’s earliest works are in the romantic tradition. He was in¬ 
fluenced by the style of Corot, and had a very great admiration for 
Delacroix. He was a highly sensitive introvert, and had an instinctive 
bent for the fantastic. It is only natural that he should have become 
strongly influenced by the visionary aspects of Bresdins’ art when he 
struck up a friendship with the latter in 1863, and that he should 
have developed a great liking for the paintings of Moreau when he 
first saw them exhibited (although later in life he found Moreau’s art 
superficial). 

A born dreamer, he maintained that “nothing is achieved in art 
by will power alone. Everything is done through docile submission to 
the ‘unconscious’.” From the beginning of his career he showed a 
great interest in natural phenomena. Indeed he was the friend of a 
distinguished botanist, Clavaud, who initiated him to the most 
advanced theories of the times in the natural sciences. 

His works, even when they are completely visionary in character, 
are sometimes based on a careful observation of nature. Redon would 
frequently start off a painting by faithfully copying an object, and then 
allow himself to dream and produce a totally imaginary creation. The 
remarkable thing is that he succeeds, through this combination of 
direct observation and free improvisation, in creating monsters that 
seem perfectly plausible. 

As with the other symbolist artists, one can detect in his works a 
dominant mood. This is perhaps best defined by a sentence by the poet 
Mallarme, who was a close friend of Redon’s: “Know well that there 
is no other subject: the antagonism between man’s dreams and the 
fatalities of his existence which misfortune has visited.” A great many 
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of Redon’s allegories bear this up. Phaeton, for instance, who loses 
control over the sun chariot just as he is about to prove that he can 
drive it; Pegasus, who throws off Bellerophon just as his rider reaches 
heaven; Orpheus, the embodiment of all that is noblest in man, who 
loses his life for looking at his love .... And Redon, through the 
soft rhythms of his designs and the harmonies of his colors conveys an 
infinite sadness. 

His great introspective powers and his extreme sensitiveness enable 
him to achieve, better than any of his contemporaries, the aims of 
symbolism: “My art places us like music in an indeterminate and 
ambiguous world.” 

The theories of which Moreau, Puvis and Redon were the most 
articulate exponents corresponded to a fairly widespread cultural 
tendency. They affected a great many artists to a degree, and they 
even found acceptance among some of the followers of impressionism. 
It is through these, and particularly through Gauguin, that they were 
to make their major contribution to modern art. 

The impressionists, we have seen, were opposed to practically all 
the principles of symbolism. One should note, however, that after 
the break-up of their movement, around 1886, some of them, like 
Monet, turned to an increasingly subjective manner. Even at the 
height of the movement, some showed signs of subjectivism: Degas, 
for instance, when he asserted that: “It is very well to copy what one 
sees, it is much better to draw what one has retained in one’s memory. 
It is a transformation in which imagination collaborates with memory.” 

Cezanne, for his part, had never been able to shake off totally the 
visionary romanticism of his beginnings. This shows up in his tense 
and dramatic brush strokes all through his life. 

It is Gauguin who, among all the adherents of the impressionist 
movement, turned away from their naturalistic ideals with the greatest 
eclat. In 1885 he wrote to a friend: “Above all never sweat over a 
painting; a great feeling can be translated immediately. Dream over 
it, and try to find its simplest form.” Soon after, he was discarding 
his impressionist style for ‘synthesism’, an attempt to convey the 
artist’s feelings by simplifying the scene depicted into areas of almost 
uniform color bounded by rigid outlines, so as to represent, “with the 
smallest possible number of characteristic lines and colors, the inti¬ 
mate reality, the essence of the object,” as the critic Dujardin put it. 

This development was clearly anti-naturalist, and as such drew 
sarcastic comments from Gauguin’s former friend, the impressionist 
Pissarro, who had remained a staunch believer in an objective attitude: 


Ri.: p. 11 
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Gauguin 
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14 . Vuillard: Mystery (1891) 
Collection: Mr. and Mrs. John Koch 
New York 


In your silence you 
ruffle the plumage of 
dreams and of night.” 
Mallarm£ to Redon 


“If a man like Mallarme sometimes 
tried to create an impression of mys¬ 
tery, he always did so with words of 
great clarity, regulated by an inescap¬ 
able and unifying syntax.” 

Feneon 


15 . Redon: Mystery 
The Phillips Collection 







16 . Bonnard: Woman 
with Rabbit (1891) 
Collection: William Rubin , 
New York 


“Before the influence of 
Cezanne, through 
Gauguin and Bernard, it 
is the thinking of Redon, 
through his series of lith¬ 
ographs and his admir¬ 
able charcoals, which 
determined the evolution 
towards spiritualism of 
art in 1890 . .. the lesson 
of Redon consisted in his 
inability to paint any¬ 
thing that was not repre¬ 
sentative of a state of the 
soul, that did not express 
some depth of emotion, 
that did not reflect an 
interior vision.” 

Denis 
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17 . Moreau: Galatea 
Jacques Seligmann & Co., Inc . 



p. p. 64 “j ( j Q not criticize Gauguin for having painted a rose background, 5 ’ 
he wrote in 1891, “I criticize him for not applying his synthesism to 
our modern philosophy which is absolutely social, anti-authoritarian, 
anti-mystical . . . Gauguin is not a seer, he is a schemer. ...” 

However much Pissarro disapproved, Gauguin’s change was a bold 
and imaginative move that was to have the greatest importance. A 
few years later he was to produce the first of his brilliant series of 
Tahitian pictures in which he depicts not the world he sees, but a 
g.: n.-n., P . 10 world that is “faithfully imagined.” “I have tried,” he wrote later, 
G. : l. P . 289 “to interpret my dream in a suggestive setting, without recourse to 

literary means, and with all the simplicity the medium permits: a 
difficult task . . . .” and he adds significantly: “Puvis de Chavannes 
is the perfect example” (of what he was trying to achieve). 


“... in this den illuminated with pre¬ 
cious stones and containing the inim¬ 
itable and radiant jewel, the white body 
with rose tinted breasts and lips of Ga¬ 
latea asleep, covered by her long pale 
hair.” 

“Whether or not one likes these magic 
dreams hatched in the mind of an opium 
eater, one must admit that M. Moreau 
is a great artist.” 

Huysmans 
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Gauguin developed his “Tahitian” style between 1889 and 1891, 
while he was waiting in Paris for a chance to go to the tropics. During 
that time he was in close contact with the symbolist group. He was on 
friendly terms with Redon, and occasionally saw Mallarme. It is also 
at that time he must have begun to admire Puvis. Although he was 
considered by the younger artists and poets of the group to be the head 
of the symbolist movement in painting, there is no doubt that he 
derived much from his contacts with Mallarme and Redon, and that 
it is Redon in particular who suggested some of the theories that were 
to lead to his Tahitian style. The influence, incidentally, was mutual, 
since Redon seems to have used much brighter and bolder colors after 
that time. 


S. p. 51 


Art is a furious tracking down 
of the inner feelings solely by 
means of plastic expression. 55 

Moreau 


18 . Rouault: The Ordeal 
of Samson (1893) 

Los Angeles County Museum 
(. Mr . and Mrs. George Gard de 
Sylva Collection) 


van Gogh 

(1853-1890) 


v. G. p. 139 


The Nabis 


Bonnard 

(1867-1947) 

Vuillard 

(1867-1940) 


Rouault 

(b.1871) 


Matisse 

(1869-1954) 


Picasso 

(b. 1881) 


Van Gogh, who had followed the impressionists during the years 
he spent in Paris, also broke away from their tradition, and became 
a strong advocate of the imaginary in painting. Like Gauguin he 
strove for a great simplification. His chief aim was to exploit the ex¬ 
pressive possibilities of color: “I should not be surprised if the im¬ 
pressionists found fault with the way I am working,” he wrote to his 
brother in 1888 (before Gauguin joined him in Arles), “for it has been 
fertilized by the ideas of Delacroix rather than by theirs. Because, 
instead of trying to reproduce what I have before my eyes, I use color 
more arbitrarily so as to express myself forcibly.” 

The Nabis, Bonnard, Vuillard, Denis and others, were a group of 
young painters who had gathered around Gauguin during the last 
years before his departure to Tahiti. They knew and admired Redon 
and it is to him that they turned for leadership when Gauguin left in 
1891. 

Much in the same way as they had derived inspiration from the 
bold stylizations and coloring of Gauguin, these artists seemed now 
to have profited from the sensitiveness and the intimate quality of the 
art of Redon. The superb early paintings by Bonnard and Vuillard in 
this exhibition are glowing tributes to this influence. 

Moreau’s greatest contribution to the development of modern art 
is undoubtedly the role he played as a teacher. Although he taught 
at the official Beaux-Arts School, he was in no way doctrinaire, and 
he encouraged his students to develop their initiative. He had a great 
enthusiasm for the work of the old masters, and knew how to impart 
it to others. It was the good fortune of Rouault and Matisse that they 
found a teacher of his caliber. 

Only in such early works of Rouault’s as The Ordeal of Samson do we 
detect the richness of detail and the impassiveness of Moreau’s historic¬ 
al scenes, but it is undoubtedly the visionary aspects of Moreau’s art 
that enabled Rouault to develop the stark and rich technique that 
conveys the expressive requirements of his mysticism. 

In the case of Matisse, the direct influence of Moreau is even less 
noticeable, but we must not discount the role that he played as a 
liberal and intelligent teacher. Matisse’s art shows more the direct in¬ 
fluence of Puvis. Indeed, in several of his large pictures we find the 
same concern for lyrical effects produced by overall rhythms and by 
the interrelation of the figures, although Matisse achieves his aim with 
much greater vigor. 

Picasso, too, seems to have been somewhat influenced by Puvis. 
Indeed a remark by Huysmans in 1883 which was meant to belittle 
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19 . Puvis de Chavannes: 
The Toilet 
Collector Unknown 
{not in the exhibition) 


20 . Picasso: Girl Having 
her Hair Combed, 
drawing , Fogg Art Museum , 
Harvard University 





Puvis 5 work might be used to define some of the features of Picasso’s 
h. p. 138 style: “M. Puvis de Chavannes makes his figures stand in angular 
positions and gathers them in awkward groups; he makes no attempt 
at seeking the correct tonality, and does not give his figures and the 
backgrounds against which they display their irksome ankyloses any 

appearance of reality and life. 55 Indeed, Puvis did not. He strove 

for a vision that is both more personal and more permanent than 
Huysmans could conceive. So does Picasso, but with infinitely greater 
spontaneity and forcefulness. 

This is necessarily an incomplete survey of the visionary trends in 
France from Delacroix to our time. It takes no account of a number 
of important artists, and ignores the interchanges with other countries. 
It is no more than a sketchy attempt to outline a development which, 
if it was overshadowed by the brilliant achievements of impressionism, 
was nevertheless to be a powerful stimulus to modern art. 



21 • Redon: A Edgar Poe, “The eye, like a bizarre balloon, drifts 

I, lithograph , The Art Institute towards infinity.” 

of Chicago Redon 
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“Nature is ugly, and I much prefer the 
monsters of my imagination to the tri¬ 
viality of positive reality.” 

Baudelaire 


22 . Redon: Incense Burner 
(1885-1890), charcoal drawing , 
Collection: John Rewald, New York 
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